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Troano manuscript, and he therefore must refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion as to their merit. ' It would hardly 
be feasible, moreover, to lay the matter before the reader 
without an array of illustrations altogether out of place in 
a bibliographical notice like that here presented. 

Charles Rau. 

* 

ART TEXT-BOOKS. 

Charcoal Drawing without a Master. A complete 
Treatise on Landscape Drawing in Charcoal j followed 
by Lessons on Studies after A llongi. By Karl Robert. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition by Elizabeth 
Haven Appleton. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 
1880. 112 pp. Illustrated. 8vo. 

II HE author of this treatise tells his readers, in the 
Preface, that " he has not been afraid to enter 
into the simplest details, being convinced, from 
his constant intercourse with amateurs and stu- 
dents, that it is precisely that very information, which no 
one thinks of giving because it is so simple, that is really 
. the most needful to persons pursuing any study whatever 
without the help of a master." To them and to many who 
may have thought that they knew a great deal about char- 
coal drawing before they had read all M. Robert's careful 
directions and judicious hints, his book will be of great 
value, though it seems hardly necessary to say that printed 
pages can never completely take the place of that best sort 
of instruction which a pupil may hope to derive by watch- 
ing the ?nodus operandi and listening to the spoken coun-r 
sels of an accomplished artist. When the author says 
that this kind of drawing has become popular because, 
while it does not exact much study, it gives prompt and 
satisfactory results, we think that he makes the path 
to a knowledge of it appear somewhat smoother than 
it really is ; for although the implements are of the sim- 
plest, and the processes easily mastered, practice with 
the first, and familiarity with the second, are not in 
themselves sufficient to enable any one to make a good 
charcoal drawing. The process, " a hateful word in mat- 
ters of art," says AUongd,' "is always believed in by people 
who think that half the secret lies in knowing what paper, 
what pencil, and what eraser to use ; but it should be re- 
membered that a man can write as well with red ink as 
with black, and that it is not the pen which makes the 
style. If I love, develop, and extend this kind of drawing, 
it is chiefly because I believe it to be the best for inter- 
preting Nature in her colors and her values." 

These words give us the essence of the matter, and we 
should advise all who wish to understand why Allonge's 
drawings are so excellent to read his chapter on values. 
When he says that charcoal is the most perfect of all ma- 
terials for making a colored drawing, he utters no paradox, 
for it can faithfully render the relations of tones, that is to 
say values, to each other. They must of course be first 
appreciated, and to appreciate them demands long prepa- 
ration ; then seized, and this can be done better with char- 
coal than with any other medium, because with it tones 
can be laid in so quickly, and a landscape rendered before 
it has undergone a change of form or expression. Char- 
coal truly renders color, i. e. the relation of tones to each 

1 Charcoal Drawing, by Auguste AUongi. Translated by S. D. W. 
New York : Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 



Other, and this is the basis of all painting. " If values are 
not respected, nothing is true," writes AUongd, " especially 
in charcoal, which pretends to the resources of the pa- 
lette." 

In Karl Robert's book, values are referred to (page 87), 
but they are neither explained nor dwelt upon so as to fix 
the student's attention on the fact that they constitute the 
alpha and the omega of charcoal drawing. This we think 
to be an important omission in what is otherwise a very 
useful and satisfactory book. It opens with chapters on 
the origin of the art as applied to the human figure and to 
landscape, which are followed by others describing the 
furniture of the atelier, necessary implements, modes of 
fixing drawings, and material for the country. Study 
after the masters is then discussed, and written lessons 
are given upon two of Allonge's reproduced charcoal draw- 
ings. In these lessons the student, after having learned 
the nature of the tools which he must use, is taught how 
to use them. With the author at his elbow and the draw- 
ing before him, he is told exactly how to proceed in repro-. 
ducing it. He then receives a general lesson upon the 
mode of treating the different features of a landscape, — 
sky, water, trees, rocks, etc., — together with some direc- 
tions upon retouching. 

" Study from Nature," which forms the concluding sec- 
tion of the little volume, contains some very good advice. 
From it the student who reads between the lines will con- 
clude that, if he is a painter, with talent, taste, and that 
acquired judgment which will enable him to recognize 
what to seek and what to avoid, he may hope to make 
charcoal drawings like those . of AUongd, Appian, and 
Lalanne. Our own Conclusion, from such experience as 
we have had in the art, is that in it, as in everything else 
worth doing, " nihil sine magno labore natura dedit 
mortalibus." 

Charles C. Perkins. 

Instructions in the Art of Modeling in Clay. 
By A. L. Vago. With an Appendix on Modeling, 
Foliage, etc. By Benn Pitman, of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 
1880. 72 pp. Illustrated. Square i2mo. 

|HE temptation to make a book is irresistible. To 
make one on a subject so difficult as the art of 
modelling is not invariably attended with suc- 
cess. The most skilful modellers have gen- 
erally neglected undertaking such a task. Mr. Vago is an 
amateur, and his book is the result of his observation and 
experience, as well as his desire to assist the tyro clay- 
worker in overcoming the first difficulties that he is sure to 
encounter. He recognizes the moral and intellectual value 
of the art of modelling, and its consequent effect . upon 
those engaged in pursuits of a literary, commercial, or 
mechanical character. He is opposed to the generally 
accepted assertion that " artists must be born," and attrib- 
utes to the acceptance of this error the fact that many are 
deterred from making a trial. Persons of weak percep- 
tion, and those who cannot form correct estimates of 
dimension and proportion, are recommended to engage in 
the art for every reason, " since nothing could serve bet- 
ter to develop the perception and correct the judgment." 
" Hence the advantage of the ' Kindergarten ' system of 
teaching children, wherein modeling is included, by which 
knowledge is imparted not only through the ear, but also 




